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A RECIPE FOR SANITY. 


By Henry Rutherford Eliot. 


Are you worsted in a fight? 
Laugh it off. 

Are you cheated of your right? 
Laugh it off. 

Don’t make tragedy of trifles, 

Don’t shoot butterflies with riffes; 
Laugh it off. 


Does your work get into kinks? 
Laugh it off. 

Are you near all sorts of brinks? 
Laugh it off. 

If it’s sanity you're after, 

There’s no recipe like laughter— 
Laugh it off. 

—Century. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Municipal suffrage has been granted 
to the women of Natal, South Africa. 


pressure of public 
government 


the 
the British 
the “suffragettes” 


Yielding to 
indignation, 
has 
prison, although they had served only 
one month of the two to which they 


released from 


had been sentenced. No sureties fot 
keeping the peace were required of | 
them: they are released uncondition- | 
ally. 


It is claimed that women in public 


office must be a failure because thie 
four women who were nominated this 
year for the Colorado Legislature ran 
behind their tickets. Scores of 
male candidates also ran behind their 
tickets, including the Governor-elect. 
Does this prove that all Methodist 
ministers and chancellors of State Uni- 
are inherently unfit to be 


yovernors? 


versities 


If these few women ran behind their 
tickets, it may show that they were 
not personally popular, or it may 
merely indicate that there still 
some men in Colorado who have a pre- 
judice against voting for any woman 
for the Legislature, believing that all 
important offices should be monopo- 
lized by men. In that case their action 
may show the unfitness of those par- 
ticular men to vote wisely, rather than 
the unfitness of those particular wo- 
men to be voted for. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether it was the 
better or the baser element among the 


are 


the | 


voters that scratched the women’s 


names, 


Meanwhile, it is interesting to note 
that this fresh cry about the failure of 
equal suffrage in Colorado is raised by 
the Denver paper which fought Judge 
Lindsey at the recent election because 
he refused to support a county ticket 
representing the gamblers and the 
dives. 


Statistics of the Missouri 
prison, America’s greatest 
which have been recently garhered, 
show that out of 1,794 conviets re- 
ceived during two years, less than one- 
third were married. Evidently a wile 
helps to keep a man straight. 


State 
prison, 


The Cantonal Council of Zurich, 
Switzerland, has been discussing a 
new electoral law. One of the leading 
reforms embodied in it is to make wo- 
men eligible to serve on educational, 
charitable and chureh boards. One 
member of the council saw lurking in 
the last-named proposal a horrid and 
sacrilegious possibility that a woman 
might the brend and wine at 
communion. Another member of the 
council answered that this might be 
an inducement to some persons to go 
\to church oftener. A motion was made 
jthat no should consist of a 
majerity of women, but it not 
seconded, 


pass 


board 
Was 





in Italy, the Court of Appeals of 
Brescia and that of Naples have de- 
cided #gainst the claim of Dr. Bea- 
trice Sacchi and Dr. Elisa Nacciarone, 
respectively, to be placed on the regis- 
ter of voters. The Courts of Appeals 
yin Flerence and Anconn had decided 
women’s eligibility, so 

The decision of 
is yet to be ren- 


in favor of 
ix now a tie. 
the highest court 
dered. 


there 





Secretary of the Navy Charles J. 
Bonaparte, in his address at the an- 
nual National Civil 
Service Reform League in New Haven 
the other night, made a vigorous plea 
for putting women on an equal foot- 
men in filling 
“According to my 


convention of the 


ing with civil 


positions. oberva- 





| tions,” he said, “wherever women can 





service | 
}women hold medical appointments in 


, aye ; 
| be chosen by favoritism, the place will | 


where the 
they 
And yet 
Bonaparte opposes granting wo- 
the ballot that 
would give them a square deal. 


with them, but 


must be 


swarm 


| choice made for merit, 


will not get a square deal.” 
| Mr. 


men the only thing 


all parts of the city, to make the real 
facts in the case known to the public: 
and it has levied a one per cent. as- 
sessment upon all the union men in 
Chicago to defray the cost of the meet- 
ings. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The National Synod of Norway, at 
its recent meeting in Christiania, de- 
cided by a vote of 44 to 16 to give 
women equal rights with’ men in the 
government of the church. The reso- 
lution was offered by Miss Dorothea 
Schjoldager, and supported by the As- 
sociation for the Good of the Home 
(Hjemmenes Vel). It was opposed by 
Professor Odland as contrary to 
Scripture. He remembered that his 
preceptor had said he would rather 
quit the church than see women put 
on an equal footing with men. Min- 
ister Kielland quoted texts to show 
that St. Paul was not averse to let- 
ting widows take part in the govern- 
ment of the community, and he con- 
vinced the meeting that the functions 
of an Wlder were much more onerous 
than the simple casting of a vote. He 


felt sure that the apostle’ himself 
would not have voted swgainst the 
proposed measure. He finally per- 


suaded the Synod, and they gave wo- 
men first the right to vote in church 
matters, and then right to be 
elected members of church councils. 


the 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


At the beginning of this year, wom- 
en physicians were practising success- 
fully in 128 cities and towns in Eng- 
land and Wales, 46 in Scotland and 20 
in Ireland. In 63 cities and towns in 
India, 14 in China, and 10 in South 
Africa, there were women practition- 
Seventcen women have been Gold 
Medallists at London University from 
18S] to the present year. And the Eng- 
lishwoman's Year-Book for 1906 shows 
a long list of hospitals in the United 
KXingdom which have women on their 
staffs. 

In Australia and New Zealand wom- 
en hold many important medical posi- 
tions, In Victoria thirteen 


ers. 


alone, 


|hospitals. Canada has the fewest 
women doctors of any of the larger 
British colonies, but the professorship 
of physiology at Bishop's College, 


| clinienl 


| held by Dr. Maria 


|; In Denmark, the government has | 


| introduced in the lower house of Par- 
municipal suffrage bill. It 
right to in municipal 
women over 25 


| . 
|} liament a 
the 


gives vote 
| elections to all 


years 
of age, income of 


1h 


paying taxes on an 


kroner » year and upwards. If 


also makes them eligible to municipal 


offives. If the bill passes, women will 
thus obtain local electoral rights 


The 


introduced a 


throughout Denmark. govern- 
bill 
| ing women eligible to serve on com 


the 


ment has also mik- 


| mittees for disbursal of charity 


| funds. 


| 
| The 


of the 


Congregationalist “Many 


are in- 


Suye: 


religious newspapers 


creasing their subscription price for 
the coming year. The Christian Ad- 
vocate gives the sufficient reason that 


during the last six years the wages of 
printers and the 
unitedly spoken 
more than 40 per cent. 
must be provided for, or the papers 
must stop.” But, 
papers are putting their prices up, the 
Woman's Journal has put its price 
down from $2.50 to $1.50. Let 
readers show their appreciation by in- 
creasing our subscription list. 


cost of materials. 


of, have’ increased 


Thits increase 


while the religious 


our 


The Chicago Federation of Labor has 
passed resolutions declaring that the 
present Board of Education in that 
city is being systematically «misrepre- 
sented in the press by the corporation 
interests. The Federation of Labor 
will hold a mass meeting in Musicians’ 
Hall, on Dee. 2, and later meetings in 








Montreal, and the directorship of the 
Royal 
same city, are 
M.D. 
of the Universities of Paris and Edin- 


laboratory in the 


torin Hospital of the 


Bruere, an 


burgh. 
WOMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE STORE 
IN SWEDEN. 


Stockholm, Sweden, can boast 
only women's co-operative store in the 
Shareholders, management, 


are all 


world. 
buyers and sellers 
Only two 
drive the delivery wagons. 

Miss Whitlock, leader of the 


men are employed; they 


Anna 








Vie- | 


| diphtheria 


the | 


women. | 


freight rates and high tariff in Eu- 
rope would have eaten up all their 
profits. 

In the face of all their obstacles 
they have made a good showing. Their 
sales have averaged more than $120 
a day for the year, and their member- 
ship is steadily increasing. They are 
paying dividends on capital and sales 
every six months. The last report 
shows a payment of 4 per cent. on 
capital and 5 per cent. on purchases. 

Like the other co-operative socie- 
ties, the women sell to members only, 
and on cash payments. So well have 
these women succeeded with this first 
venture that they have secured quar- 
ters in another section of the city for 
a branch establishment. 

Other co-operative concerns have 
been watching these women with in- 
terest, and are assisting them by buy- 
ing in sugar, coffee and spices, and 
selling to the women under cover. 

It will be remembered that every 
effort to introduce in America the co- 
operative stores which have proved 
so successful in England has been de- 
feated by a boycott against them on 
the part of all the wholesale dealers. 





AN EQUAL SUFFRAGE CALENDAR. 


A “Birthday Calendar of Suffrage 
Women” has been prepared by Jane 
A. Stewart. 
un ingenious 


It is “perpetual,” i. e., by 
the 
can be made to fit any year, simply by 
shifting a little slip. 

It is enriched with portraits of Lu- 
cretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Livermore, Frances Willard, and Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens, and gives the 
dates of the birthdays of a great num- 
her of famous women. In this particu- 
lar it would be a special help to suf- 


arrangement, dates 


trage clubs that would like to com- 
memorate some distinguished woman 


at each meeting. There are many well- 
chosen quotations in favor of equal 
suffrage. Those on the first page are 


from Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and 
President M. Cary Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr. ‘The quotation from Mrs. Catt 
reads: 


“Women are the daughters of men, 
und men are the sons of women, 
and you cannot perfect one until you 
nearly perfect the other. Women’s 
suffrage can and will purify politics, 
but not in ten years.” 

The words chosen from Dr. Thomas 
are: “Equal suffrage is an inevitable 
and logical consequence of the higher 
education of women. The men 
with whom they have worked side by 
side in college classes will claim and 








receive the aid of educated women in| 


political as well as in home life.” 
The calendar would make an excel 
lent Christmas present. It may be or- 
dered from the Woman's Journal Of- 
fice, price 30 cents 
SAVING THROUGH MEDICAL IN- 
SPECTION. 


Since Boston introduced medical 
<chool inspection in ISH, the saving of 


expense in the city hospital alone has | 


the $10,000 a year 
has cost. The 
have fallen off two-thirds 
und scarlet fever tive-sixths.—Journal 
of Education. 


been greater than 


which it 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 
Wellesley College has had student 
government now for four years, It is 


snid to be a full suecess. 


Miers. Maud Wood Vark has spent a 


|few weeks in and near Chicago, organ- 


| izing 


wolman suffragists in Sweden, was the | 


promoter of this scheme. Her appeal 


was to the educated women of small | 


means. Her propaganda met with 
favor, and in April, 1905, the Women’s 
Co-operative Society was incorpora- 
ted, with a membership of 391 women, 
and a capital of about $6,000. Quar- 
ters were found, and the women went 
to work with a will. 

But they found themselves, as the 
Americans say, “up against it.” 
were boycotted on all sides. The 
retail dealers made up their minds to 
crush these women. They soon 
learned that the markets of their own 
country were closed to them, for every 
wholesale dealer had been warned. To 
sell to these women meant the loss 
of all other customers. Drivers who 
deliver to retailers were also warned, 
says Good Housekeeping: but they got 
around the thing by making night de- 
liveries. They did not dare, however, 
to drive boldly up to the women’s 
store, as detectives were always on 
the alert, but they stopped in a side 
street, some distance away, where 
the women sent their workmen to 
haul barrels, sacks, ete., to their own 
storerooms. 

These gentlewomen were deter- 
mined to succeed in spite of all oppo- 
sition. Since the Swedish markets 
were closed to them, they sent their 
buyers to Denmark, Holland, Ger- 


many and England. They traded only 
in ports where goods could be shipped 
by water route, as the heavy railroad 


They | 





branches of the College 


Suffrage League. 

The Universite Nouvelle at Brussels 
vive n series of lectures on the 
woman question this winter. Mme. 
Gilain will lecture on women's 
in Belgium, Martina Iwramers on 
ian suffrage, and Mme, Oddo-Deflou 
and Mme. Souley-Darque on other sub- 


is to 


jects bearing upon equal rights for 

women, 

INTERNATIONAL REPORT EX- 
HAUSTED. 


So great has been the demand for 
the pamphlet report of the recent con- 
vention of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance at Copenhagen that 
the entire edition has been exhausted. 
Miss Martina Kramers, from whom it 
wis to be ordered, asks us to give no- 
tice that no more copies can be had. 





Women teachers at Holyoke, Mass., 
are protesting because they get but 
$600 a year, while janitors in the same 
schools zet $1,000. The teachers have 
no yvotes.—Washington Post. 





Miss Catherine Wilde has got home 


from her four months’ trip abroad, 
looking healthy and happy. Miss H. 


E. Turner gave up her plan of passing 


the winter in Italy and returned with | 


her. 


enses of | 


work | 
Wo- | 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Catt promises us an article on 
“Women on Juries in Norway.” 

Mrs. B. T. Little is reported to be 
raising large and perfect lemons near 
Bussey, Iowa. 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell contributes to 
the American Magazine for December 
the first installment of her history of 
“The Tariff in Our Times,” illustrated 
with contemporaneous portraits, 


Miss Nora Stanton Blatch, grand- 
daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
has been appointed a member of the 
New York City staff of civil engi- 
neers in charge of the $161,000,000 
Catskill water supply system. 

Mrs. Mary H. Loines of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has cleared more than a hundreil 
dollars for the Anthony memorial 
fund during the past summer by rais- 
ing Angora kittens. They 
twenty-five dollars apiece. 

Miss Ellen Stone, at the World's W. 
Cc. T. U. Convention, said: “LL want 
to tell you what those Bulgarian girls 
used to love to say in the happy years 
before | went into Turkey: ‘If one 
woman (meaning Madam Eve) could 
turn the whole world upside down, all 
the women in the world, when they 
took hold in the right way, ought to 
turn it right side up again.’ ” 

Miss Harriet Johnston, a_ teacher 
in the public schools of Toronto, 


sell for 


has 
heen elected a nember of the Advisory 
Council to the Minister of Education 
for the Province of Ontario. Hon. 
James L. Hughes, inspector of schools 
for Toronto, writes: “Miss Johnston 
received over 800 votes more than any 
other candidate for the position. Miss 
Johnston has twice been president of 
the Teachers’ Association of the city of 
Toronto.” 

Nightingale, who 
her eighty-seventh 
year, of congratula- 
tions on her birthday. She is feeble 
physically, but bright in mind, and she 
still interests herself in the Nightin- 
gale Nurses’ Training Home. It is 
not generally known that Miss Night- 
|ingale in her youth had a great wish 
|} to study medicine, a profession then 


Miss Florence 
lately entered on 
received scores 


closed to women. When Elizabeth 
Blackwell was pursuing her medical 


studies in London, Miss Nightingale 
used often to come and sit with 
in her stuffy little bedroom, and tall 
over their common aspirations for wo- 
Miss Nightingale has 


her 


man’s welfare. 
| been a life-long advocate of suffrage 
for women. When asked her reasons, 
she answered, “I have no reasons. It 
seems to me almost self-evident, an 
axiom, that every householder and tax- 
payer should have a voice in the ex- 
penditure of the money we pay, includ- 


ing, as this does, interests the most 
vital to a human being.” 
Miss Betty Dutton, for 35 yea's 


Kentucky-Street 
is known for 


principal of the 
School of Cleveland, O., 
her good works from the Lakes to the 
| Pacific coast. After the San Francis- 
| co earthquake she collected and sent, 
almost as if by more than 


eight thousand good garments for the 


| 
magic, 


|/women teachers, who had been left 
destitute. She is the only woman 
grammar school principal who has 


yever been a member of the Council of 


| Edueation — of the Nutional Educa- 
|tional Association, and her service 

on the council has been noteworthy. 
| Dr. A. E. Winship, in the Journal of 

Education, says of her: “When Miss 
| Dutton began teaching in the old 
| Hiecks-street School in Cleveland, 


there were not a hundred teachers in 
the city, and no women principals. 
That was before the advent of Andrew 
| J. Rickoff. The first of his famous acts 
| was voting Miss Dutton principal of 
the Kentucky-Street School. A wo- 
|man principal was then practically 
| unknown in the cities of the country, 
| but from that day Cleveland has vir- 
|tually never known a man principal 
of one of the grammar schools. The 
success of the first appointee estab- 
lished a principle in principals that 
| has the Cleveland idea _his- 


toric. 


made 


” 


4 
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“BAT” MASTERSON AGAIN, 





“Bat” Masterson of Colorado, an | 
ex-gambling-house-keeper, a pugilist | 
who boasts of having killed several | 
victims, declares that equal suffrage 
is a failure because the bad women | 
vote and the good women do not. If | 
the bad women voted and the good | 
women did not, “Bat” Masterson and 


all his kind would decSare woman | 
suffrage to be a_ brilliant success. 


Their enmity is in itself a sufticient 
proof that the women’s vote is gen- | 
erally the side of good morals | 
and good order. 

A few years ago, “Bat” Masterson | 
had an interview in the Boston Post, | 
in which he asserted that equal suf- | 
frage was a bad thing for Colorado, | 
because the women were opposed to | 
gambling houses. Then he spoke his 
real mind. Now he comes out in a 
New York paper, hypocritically la- | 
menting that the good women do not | 
vote, 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, president | 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and ex-president of the Colora- 
do State Board of Charities, writes: | 
“I do not hesitate to say that the best 


on 


women of Colorado have far more 
conscience in fulfilling their respon- 
sibilities as voters than men of the 


same class.” 
Lindsey of the Denver Ju- 
venile Court says: “In no important 
election has less than 40 per cent. of 
the entire vote been cast by women.” 
He adds that the women’s vote, when | 
aroused, “can always be counted upon | 
to be on the side of righteousness.” 
The Colorado Secretary of State, in 
a letter written last year to Mrs. 
Charles Park of Boston, says that 80 
per cent. of all the women register. 
and about 72 per cent. vote. And the 
Colorado Legislature, by a practically 
unanimous vote of both houses, has 
declared that, ever since equal suf- 
frage was granted, “women have ex- 
ercised the privilege as generally as | 


Judge 


men.’ Nevertheless, the opponents of | 
equal rights will prefer to believe} 
“Bat” Masterson. 


In the Mohammedan courts, the tes- 
timony of two women is required to} 
offset that of one man. But our 
“Antis’ are more reactionary even! 
han the Moslems. They would not | 
admit the testimony of two hundred | 
respectable men and women as equal | 
to that of one gambler and prize- | 
fighter, if the gambler and 
fighter equal suffrage 
badly the 
worked well. 


prize- | 
said worked | 
while respectable citizens 
said it A. 3. B. 
MAYORS OF FIVE STATES. 


The indefatigable Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, who is working to} 
municipal suffrage | 


Chicago’s new 


secure a woman 
has | 
written to the mayors of all the cities | 
in the enfranchised States, asking | 
them ten questions as to the working | 
suffrage. These 
whether the women 
numbers; 


elause in charter, 


include in- | 
vote in| 


of equal 
auiries 
they 


considerable whether 


take an intelligent interest in munici- 


pal affairs; whether they are cer-| 
rupted by polities; whether there are | 
enough bad women voters to be a 
menace, ete 

Mrs. Met‘ulloch received answers 
from 14 mayors. They are practical- 
ly unanimous that the women do vote 
in good numbers, that they are net 
corrupted, that they take an _ intelli- 
gent interest, that they are in favor 
of honesty and good order, and that 
the bid women's vote is too small to 
be important. The neat little pam- 
phiet of 44 pages that has just been 
issued, containing extracts from these 


answers, is the most valuable equal | 
suffrage document published for a long 
time, to those who are influenced by 
fact and experience rather than by | 
vague prophecies and glittering gen- 
eralities 

The fitness of women for office has 
lately been denied—a denial founded 
wholly on an anonymous assertion 
from Colorado. It is, therefore, of in- 


|} has 


terest to notice that a number of the 
mayors mention incidentally that 
women are serving in their locality, 
with good acceptance, as County Re- 
corders, City Clerks, and especially as 
City Treasurers. William McHale, 
Mayor of Frisco, Utah, writes: 

“Nearly all the County Recorders of 
Utah are women. Some County Treas- 
urers and Clerks are women. All give 
best results.’ 

kK. W. Robinson, Mayor of Logan, 
says: “Our City Recorder and ‘Treas- 
urer and our County Recorder are all 
ladies Their work is efficient. and 
above all, honest.” 

James O. Bullock, Mayor of Pleas- 
ant Grove, says: “As a rule, women 
do not seek to hold office, but in the 
few instances where they have been 
elected they filled their respective po- 
sitions with dignity and honor. Our 
present City Treasurer is a woman.” 

James A. Pinney, Mayor of Boise 
City, lcanho, sags. 

“Women generally avail themseives 
of the privilege. Ata 
pal election, forty-five per cent. of the 
entire vote was cast by women. An 
arrest for disorder at the polls in this 
has not been made for years. 
Women receive no more ill 
than from going to pay their 
Women take an active part in 
branches of suffrage, attending ca- 
cuses, serving as election officers and 
going as delegates to conventions. The 
vote of ‘bad women’ is small.” 

On this last point all are agreed. 

The testimony from Colorado is 
even stronger, and that from Wryo- 
ming, where women have voted long- 
est, is the most unanimous and em- 
phatic of all. 

Mrs. MeCulloch has rendered a real 


city 


taxes 


service in securing and publishing 
the letters from these 140 mayors. 


The pamphlet should have a wide cir- 


eulation. It may be ordered from 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh MeCulloch, 
Evansten, II. A. 8S. B. 


WOMEN NURSES FOR LUNATICS. 

In his report to the board of control 
of charitable institutions, Dr. T. C. 
Biddle, superintendent of the Topeka 
State Hospital for the Insane, says he 
has made a success of his experiment 
of employing women attendants for 
male patients. 

Dr. Biddle inaugurated this system 
three years ago. He says it has many 
advantages over the old plan of using 
mly male attendants on wards where 
there are male patients. The venture 
proven so satisfactory that Dr. 
Biddle now has female attendants in 
all male wards except one. He says 
in his report: 


“What are the advantages of the 
system? First, there has been mate- 
rial improvement in the decorum of 


the wards, with both the attendants 
and patients. I find that the presence 
of a well-behaved, sensible woman has 
a markedly restraining influence upon 
the patients. A man is very insane 
‘ndeed who does not manifest respect 
for the presence of a woman. 

“Throughout my experience, there 
has not been an unpleasant occurrence 
of any consequence on account of the 
sex relation, although on the quiet 
front wards the woman is often alone 
on the ward. In fact, one woman re- 
cently was alone in the management 
of a ward for a month, relief only be- 
ing furnished to do the shaving and 
bathing. 

“The patients are pleased with the 
association, and complaints of unkind- 
ness ire rarely heard. Again, it pro- 
motes the stability of the service, the 
system enabling us to engage people 
who wre more settled in life. I em- 
ploy almost entirely man and wife. 
and their work is together on tne 
ward. The combined wage is an in- 
ducement for them to become interest- 


;}ed in saving money, and we already 
| have several couples who can render 


a very satisfactory financial report of 
their savings.” 





LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S VIEW. 


Lady IHfenry Somerset, in a syndi- 
cate article, says of the suffragettes: 
“Their 


deal of 


action has aroused a great 


interest, and, strange to say, 


While women ave condemning 


men are beginning to hold the opinion 
that it is the only way by which they 


them, 


are likely to gain their end. 
“The suecess of the future depends 


| upon the will of men, and in my opin- 


ion woman suffrage will never be 
erinted so long as women are quite 
contented to work for political causes, 
to get members of Parliament returned 
hy their unwearying labors, regardless 
us to whether those men intend to vote 
for their cause or not. When the time 
‘omes that that cause is to them of 
sufficient importance, it ought to be 
placed before all others in the minds 
of women. 

“The great question is whether that 
hour has arrived or not in’ English 
nolities It is, however, significant 
that since the unseating of Lady Sand- 
hurst and Miss Jane Cobden, who 
were duly elected members of the first 
London County Council, every elected 
“ouncil has in succession petitioned 
"arliament to allow women to help 
them in their work. 

“The Borough Councils have done 
he same by passing resolutions on the 
‘ame sub‘ect. The local authorities 
nassed a second reading of a resolu- 
‘ion to petition Parliament to admit 





recent munici- | 


| the next County Council.” 


effects | 


all | 


| 


lence, nothing relating to humanity 
was foreign to her sympathy. If, 





women to their number by a majority 
of 150 votes last year, and yet the 
block in the House of Commons makes 
it impossible to -be carried into prac- 
tice. 

“In spite of this overwhelming opin- 
ion in their favor, there is now a pro- 
posal to merge poor-law bodies into 
the municipal bedies, which, if carried 
into effect, would exclude women from 
all the work that they have hitherto 
done. Their labors in the poor-law 
administration have been among the 
most valuable. both in the cause of 
education and in the housing of the 
poor, the prevention of cruelty’ to 
children, the regulation of children’s 
employment, the care of femaie luna- 
tics and children in industrial schools, 
the supervision of baby farms, of mid- 
wives and of homes for inebriate wo- 
men, 

“It is essential that women should 
be eligible to sit upon municipal bodies 
before any such change can be made. | 
There are still three years during 
which a steady pressure must be 
brought to bear before the election of | 


NEW ZEALAND WOMEN’S VOTE. 
In answer to the assertion that wo- 
men do not use the ballot where they | 
have it, the London Daily Mail, Sir) 
Alfred Harmsworth’s paper, quotes | 
the figures of the vote of New Zealand | 
in 1905: Number of electors on roll— | 
Num- | 
| 


Men, 263.597; women, 212,876. 
ber of those registered who voted— 


Men, 221,611; women, 175,046. 
There were only about two per cent. 
women 


more of absentees among the 


than among the men. 





IN MEMORIAM. | 
| 


Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren. 





The death of Mrs. Priscilla Bright 
McLaren, of Edinburgh, in her ninety- | 
second year, marks the passing of a | 
remarkable woman and an unwenried 
worker for woman suffrage. 
the of Dunean McLaren, 
many years the Liberal representative 
in Parliament for Edinburgh, and the 
sister of John and Jacob Bright, in- 


heriting the same strength of charac- 


She was 
for 


widow 


ter and conviction which made their 
names dear to the hearts of English 
reformers. 


It would be misleading to infer from 
Mrs. MeLaren’s advanced age that her 
day of activity had passed. Although 
in precarious health during her later 
years, her mental vigor and intense in- 
terest in vital questions were unim- 
paired. She retained the vivacity of 
youth, and a keen sense of humor 
which tempered her indignant speech 
when justice was at stake. Her con- 
versation was full of charm, and she 
was always the centre of a social cir- 
cle. Visitors naturally sought her home, 
where wit, feeling, shrewd judgment 
and brilliant talk abounded. Trivial 
topics were subordinated to themes of 
highest human interest, and, like Ter- 


stirred by publie acts which roused her 
moral nature, her condemnation of 
wrong-doers was swift and pungent, | 
it was on the ground of principle, with- 
out personal animosity. Courage and 
frankness were her native qualities. 
Last May it was my privilege to 
meet again this revered friend at the 
home of her niece, Mrs. Helen Bright 
Clark, in Somerset. The lapse of five 
years since our last meeting had 
brought no perceptible signs of change. 
Indeed, the revolution in English poli- 
ties seemed to have had a rejuvenating 
effect. My visit to Edinburgh in 1901, 
during the Boer war, against which 
her soul revolted, was shortly after the 
mobbing of Joshua Rowntree and 
Cronwright Schreiner and the tumul- 
tuous disturbances at the meetings of 
Miss Emily IHlobhouse. Now the Tory 
ministry had been driven from office, 
the derided “Little Englanders’ were 
in place and power, and Mrs. McLaren 
had the felicity of seeing her son, Sir 
Charles, and her grandson, Henry 
Dunean MeLaren, both in Parliament, 





working earnestly for her cherished 
convictions. 

The recent death of Susan B. An- 
thony drew from Mrs. McLaren °x- 


pressions of loving regret and appre- 
ciation. She talked of the hopeful 
progress of the movement, with alter- | 
nating tender personal allusions and | 
flashes of merriment she recalled | 
amusing episodes of the past. Mirth 
and sorrow mirrored themselves in her 
fine sensitive face, as lights and shad- 
ows are reflected on the surface of the 
lake. She cherished the memory of 


as 


Mrs. Stanton’s English visit with full- trated as e 


iness of satisfaction, the social quali- 





ties of the American visitor matching 
her own. 
from the United States who had found 
place in her regard. 

The hostile attitude of her brother, 
John Bright, on woman suffrage was 
deeply regretted by Mrs. McLaren. 
“He is so dear and sweet in all other 
matters, but so bitter on this,” she re- 
marked to a friend. But she had the 
joy of devoted support and sympathy 
from her brother Jacob, who, with a 
rare nature, responsive to every right- 
sous appeal, was the champion of wo- 
men in Parliament. Her son Walter, 
formerly M. P. for Crewe, shared 





labored for her highest ideals 
and, in _her beloved niece, Mrs. 
Clark, she found a_ spirit at 
one with her own. Her sister, the 
late Mrs. Margaret Lucas, and her 
step-daughter, Dr. Agnes McLaren, 
were well-known co-workers in the 
cause. 

In the last Woman’s Journal was 
printed the message of sympathy sent 
from her death-bed to the brave wo- 
men in Holloway prison, their touch- 
ing response being a wreath of laurel 


and 


for the coffin of their inanimate 
friend In the ehurehvard. inst he- 
low the storied Castle, Mrs. McLar- 


en’s body was laid beside that of her 
husband, who had preceded her by 
just twenty years, “a strange, cold, 
weird place for such a warm heart,” 
as her grand-nephew writes of 
closing scene. 

It is a wonderful retrospect. Mrs. 
McLaren had lived in the days of five 
successive sovereigns, remembered the 
coronation festivities at Rochdale for 
George the Fourth, and, as a child, 
was taken by Elizabeth Fry to New- 
gate to visit the female prisoners. The 


English Anti-Slavery movement, the 
Anti-Corn-Law agitation, and, later, 


|the abolition of American slavery, the 


lage of 82. 


since the fifties. 


llicent Garrett Faweett. I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


She spoke warmly also of a delicate flower from 


Rev. Anna Shaw and other coadjutors | 





rise and decline of the imperial craze 
that rent South Africa and demoralized 
Great Britain, the wonderful gain for 
women in industrial and political ac- 
tivities.—all these came within the 
compass of this unselfish life. It is to 
be hoped that, as her correspondence 
was large and her pen graphic, Mrs. 
MeLaren’s recollections and lively 


lcomments will eventually be given to 


the public. I can think of no more in- 
teresting volume than one devoted to 
her experience in the great reforms 
whose progress she witnessed and in 
which she took an interested part. 
William Lloyd Garrison. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Mrs. M. J. C. Russell. 


Mrs. M. J. C. Russell, of Milford, 


| Mass., has lately passed away, at the 


She was one of the found- 


ers of the Milford Woman Suffrage 
League, and had worked for equal 
rights and other good causes ever 


She was a woman of 
strong character and of great energy 
and influence. Her loss will be deep- 
ly felt in Milford, where she had al- 


wiys been a leading spirit in reform | 


work. 
Knowing that much money is often 
spent on floral tributes, she ieft the 


| request that each of her friends should 


contribute just one flower to her funer- 
al. Thus, one by one, the pioneers 
leave us; but their memory remains 
as an example and inspiration. 

Iler bereaved sister will have the 
sympathy of her wide circle of friends 
in this irreparable loss. 





SOME ENGLISH WOMEN. 


London, Nov. 10. 
Editor Woman’s Journal: 

I shall be with you about as soon 
as this letter, but I want to tell you 
of my delight in meeting the woman 
I have so long wished to see, Mrs. Mil- 
hoped to 
hear her speak, but unfortunately was 
in Edinburgh at the time of the great, 
enthusiastic meetings where she pre- 
sided, after the exciting demonstra- 
tion of the so-called “Suffragettes.” I 
think I had felt very indignant about 
their behavior, until I saw her and 
found that she had strong sympathy 
with them, if not with their methods. 

Mrs. Fawcett is a younger woman 
than I had supposed, small and full 
of spirit and fire, extremely hospitabie, 
and cordial to the Woman’s Journal. 
I was interested in the home-like 
house in Gower street, centre of such 
strong and helpful influences, and in 
the portrait of her distinguished hus- 
band, Hon. Henry Fawcett, the blind 
postmaster-gcneral. of whom we have 
heard. Mrs. FawcetT was very busy 
getting out a new edition of his book 
on Political Economy, bu’ she kindly 
took time to tell me about the Copen- 
hagen meeting and her pleasure in 
meeting Mrs. Catt, Miss Shaw and the 
rest. I remember freshly the thriit 
it once gave me when her daughter, 
Philippa Fawcett, went ‘above the 
Senior Wrangler” at college; and that 
with no wear and tear, no loss of 
sleep, no nervous prostration. There 
was a charming picture of her, a little 
girl, sitting in the croteh of a 
and a later one, thoughtful and lovely. 
My cup of coffee in Mrs. Fawcett’s 
company is nectar in remembrance, 
so bright and able she seemed, so in 
touch with all wise an” good things. 

I went to a beautiful memorial ser- 
vice for Mrs. Priscilla Bright McLaren 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Did you read the article on French 
Cathedrals in the August Century, by 
Mrs. Joseph Pennell? It was written 
with exquisite appreciation, and illus- 
xquisitely by her husband. 
She speaks of the beautiful Sainte 
Chapelle of Saint Louis, “rising like 
among the dark 
buildings” of the Are de Triomphe 
against the flaming evening sky, and 
the wonderful charm of old Notre 
Dame. Fresh from the loving sight 
of them all, I was happy in meeting 
Mrs. Pennell in her lofty home with 
its fine outlook down the Thames and 
above the ancient water gate designed 
hy Inige Jones. I saw Miss Clementina 
Black, an active worker in social ser- 
viee and an authority on labor ques- 
tions, and a novelist as well. . She 


formulated the declaration for equa! | 


rights that has been so largely signed, 
and she also was good enough to take 


the | 


| the 


tree, | 


time from getting out a new book 
(on “The Minimum Wage,” I think) 
to be hospitable to me. 

I am glad to find at my boarding 
house table some bright American col- 
lege girls, here for special study, for 
which London certainly offers rare 
opportunity. They are warm suf- 
fragists. I tried to see Mrs. Chant, 
| but she had moved, and I called on 
| Mrs. Jane Cobden Unwin, whom we 
| remember so pleasantly, but she was 
out. Think of her sister, Mrs. Cob- 
| den-Sanderson, in prison! 

The English women seem to me 
| thoughtful and sincere. | feel that 
they will hold on and win, maybe long 
before we do. My landlady is a no- 
table instance of executive quality. 
Bright-eyed, decisive, prompt, she 
manages her two houses with steady 
hand, and finds time for motherly 
kindness to any forlorn or homesick 
soul as well. So cheeriy does she wel- 
come the coming and speed the part- 
ing guest that I tound myself return- 
ing to the blazing fire at Torrington 
square as to a home; and as for gen- 
eral information, she {s railroad guide, 
street directory and Complete Shop- 
per, all in one. Whether the question 
is of now to reach the Tate Gallery, 
where to buy a steamer rug, when to 
visit Windsor Castle or the hour of 
| service at St. Paul’s, the ultimatum is 
always, “Oh, ask Mrs. Morgan!” and 
the answer, swift, clear, efficient, nev- 
er fails. Cc. W. 





A WOMAN DRAMATIST. 


When Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan, an 
unknown young South Carolina wo- 
man, brought out her first volume of 
plays, two or three years ago, our 
foremost literary crities declared that 
n new dramatic and poetical star of 
the first magnitude had arisen. They 
vied in eloquent eulogies of her work. 
Her second book, “Lords and Lovers,” 
just issued by Scribner's, will deepen 
and confirm the impression. 

It contains a trilogy of plays. The 
scene of “Lords and Lovers” is laid 
in England in the time of Henry III.; 
that of “The Shepherd” in Russia in 
the year 1905; that of “The Siege” in 
Syracuse in the time of Dionysius the 
Younger. The three plays, English, 
Russian and Sicilian, are all charac- 
terized by a rare poetical imagination, 
a keen sense of both natural and spir- 
ilual beauty, a vivid dramatic in- 
stinct and a deep underlying human- 
ity. They are full of situations in- 
tensely dramatic. One of the most 
striking, in “Lords and Lovers,” is 
where King Henry’s haughty nobles 
and treacherous prelates have induced 
him to call a great council at West- 
minster, to celebrate and give thanks 
for general peace, with instructions 
that all weapons are to be laid aside 
for the day. Then they come fully 
armed, meaning to seize and put to 
death the king and the best of his 
nobles, the Earl of Kent. The nuns 
from the abbey of Beda have a tra- 
ditional right to be present at such 
councils because of good service ren- 
dered by them in a previous reign. 
They present themselves, headed by 
their abbess. One of the traitor lords 
savs: 

“This is no place for women.” 

King Henry answers: 

“Are they not 


Forever foremost in both prayer 
and peace? 
By Heaven's King, they’ve more 


right here than we!” 

They kneel in a distant part of the 
hall. When the plot breaks out and 
the king and Kent are about to be 
seized, the abbess comes forward and 
forbids it. Throwing back her veil, 


she reveals herself as Princess Mar- 
garet of Scotland, Kent’s wife, and 
puts a sword into his hand, while 


all the nuns drop their cloaks and 
stand forth as armed men. 

Another dramatic scene in the same 
play is where Kent and Margaret are 
led by circumstantial evidence each to 
believe the other has committed a 
murder. Each pleads guilty to screen 
other; they meet in prison and 
discover their mutual innocence. 

But the most striking of the three 
plays is “The Shepherd.” It may not 
be Russian, but it is poignantly hu- 
man. Mrs. Dargan has taken the 
tragedy of present conditions in Rus- 
sia deeply to heart. I saw her sit in 
silence with the tears rolling down 
her face, while a young Russian exile, 
the son of one of the most distin- 
guished men in Russia, told with a 
terrible simplicity in a dim little lee- 
ture room at the North End of Bos- 
ton some of the appalling things that 
he had known in his own country. 
As in the fairy story, the tears have 
been changed into pearls. They have 
crystallized into this drama, which 
must pierce the heart of everyone 
having a heart who reads it. 

The hero, Adrian Lavrov, is a non- 
resistant, of the thorough-going Gar- 
risonian or Tolstoyan school. A de- 
scendant of nobles, he has renounced 
his rank and lives among the peas- 
ants as one of them, caring for them, 
teaching them, and always preaching 
that they should not resist evil. “The 
slave can always rise above the mas- 
‘er by forgiving him,” he says. “The 
blow we receive falls on our bodies 
}only; the blow we give falls back 
|}"pon our souls.” He is put to the 
most agonizing tests. The peasants of 
his village, whom he loves and who 
‘ave remained quiet through his coun- 
sels, are lined up and every tenth 
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man flogged, for no offence, but mere- 
ly as a warning to continue quiet. 
Vera, the little daughter of the peas- 
ant whose roof has sheltered lim tor 
ten years, is carried off on a false 
charge, for the pleasure of a profligate 
officer. The woman whom Adrian 
loves—and has dreaded to love, for 
fear it will hinder his work—a | 
princess in secret sympathy with the | 
liberation movement—is denounced to | 
the authorities and is on the brink of | 
being sent to Siberma. He is urged to | 
save her by heading an armed insur- | 
rection and putting to death the chief | 
oppressor in that region. He refuses. | 
He believes that his refusal will cost | 
him her love. When he finds that she 
loves him the better for it, he ex- 
claims: 

“I wonder if God understands wo- | 
men!” 

The prineess answers playfully: 
“Oh, some of them. The rest He 
made to puzzle over when eternity 
hangs on His hands.” 

All sorts horrible things happen 





of 


and worse are impending. He is im- 
plored to end them by heading the 
revolutionary rising; all the peasants 


will follow him. Still he says: “No! 
Let civilization wait another century 
rather than deliver her flag into the 
hands of murderers!” 

The government secretly instigates 
the burning and plundering of a neigh- 


boring town, and charges Adrian with | 


inciting the mob. He and the Prin- 
cess Sophie are put under arrest. 
The knot is cut by Adrian’s favorite 
pupil, Vasil. This peasant boy, a mu- 
sical genius, is one of the most inter- 
esting figures in the play. Like Ad- 
rian, he loves the princess. He 
to her: 

“Oh, it is glorious to dream 
know why! To sing and know 
whom the song belongs!” 

Sophie. My boy, make your 
try your goddess, not a woman. 

Vasil—My country! What 
The thing that raised a knout above 
my shoulders? Adrian is right. I 
must find that which is not country, 
nor home, nor people—the eternal in 
the hour. 

Soph.—But Adrian 
try, home, people. 

Vasil—No. He cares only for the 
soul. These other things are shadow 
boundaries in the mind, that vanish 
when the soul looks on them. Why 
are you sad, princess? 

Soph.—Because I have been unkind 
to Adrian. 

Vasil—Don’t mind. 
you. He forgives everybody 
thing. 

Soph.—But it isn’t pleasant to be 
forgiven that way, as if we were any- 
body else. I want to be forgiven be- 
cause I am myself. 

Vasil—You can’t with Adrian. His 
star is the soul, and in its light we are 
all alike. 

Soph.—And 
Vasil? 

Vasil—Mine? It is the same, only 
I call it love instead of soul. The 
great love—that makes one heart beat 
in another’s body—that makes me 
faint in Russia when a beggar starves 
in India—that fades your cheek with 
the girl’s at an English loom—that 


and 
to 


coun- 


is it? 


eares for coun- 


He will forgive 
every- 


what is your star, 





turns the comfortable American out 
of doors with the driven Jew—that 
gives one color to every flag, and 


makes the might of the strongest na- 
tion the right of the Kaffir babe. This 
is my star, as Adrian’s, only I see it 


warm and golden, instead of cold 
and white. 
Soph. (softly)—It may not always 


be cold and white to him. 

In the first part of the play Vasil 
is a happy, dreamy boy, composing 
beautiful songs, and looking forward 
to going to the University at Bertin. 
Adrian has done his best to keep him 
from getting interested in _ politics. 
His friend Korelenko says: “You are 
wrong, Adrian. It is time for him 


to know man’s work. This is not a 
day for dreamers.” 
Adrian—For dreamers, no—but a 


dreamer, yes. Can we not spare one 
to step out of the days to a place in 
the ages? We shall die, indeed, if 
there is none to sing to us. 

Kore—He must know his theme, 
then. 

Adrian—He shall know it—when he 
knows art so well that life cannot 
tempt him to die. I will save his 
youth, his enthusiasm, and then—lhe 
may please himself. 


On the day when the 
been flogged, Vasil says: 
been right, Adrian. This life shall 
not touch me. I could never under- 
stand it. When I think of it I grow 
blind—blind—blind! I shall sing— 
just sing till my head goes off, nor 
ask why. The people are good, non- 
est, work from light to dark, yet 
they starve, bleed, die. And I, who 
pray to harm nothing—I, this morn- 
ing’—(stops, shudders. Adrian puts 
his arm over the boy’s shoulder.) 


Adrian—That is over, lad. You will 
soon be in Berlin with your music, 
and you will forget. Think of it as 
a dream that will not come again. 

Vasil—But it will be coming to 
others. Always somewhere there are 
people suffering, in prison, mad, tor- 
tured— 

Adrian—You cannot help them now, 
Vasil. And to let sympathy destroy 
your power for work will rob them 
of the joy you may bring them here- 
after. Forget them for a while, that 


peasants have 
“You have 


you may come again with help, not 
tears, that ease your heart rather than 


theirs. 
Vasil—No, I shall not forget—not 


| Yes, I have been there. 


says | 


for a minute—but I shall work and 
be blithe of soul, for what has the 
soul to do with the tearing of tae 
heart, unless it be to show its free 
wings above it? If I were imprisoned, 
racked, dying, I should want the mu- 
sic to go on, I should try even then 
to turn my cries into a song. That is 
why I can sing while they suffer—be- 
cause happiness is the right thing— 
because I am ready to suffer while 

they sing—not because I forget. . 

{ want to be at the meeting tonight 
Adrian—You are too young. 
Vasil—As old as the mornine star 

Vo not be afraid. 

me, nothing shall touch my song. 

At the meeting Adrian preaches 
non-resistance. 


| Gregorief—Move your Sunday school 


Schlusselburg! 
I was twenty 
years under the storm-waves of Lake 
Ladoga, and if your words could have 
|reached me through the damp walls 
they would have received their true 
answer—a madman’s answer. For 
torture does not give men the serenity 
}of gods or preachers, Lavrov. Twen- 
ty years of the silence that welcomes 
the silence of death—twenty years of 
the loneliness that makes men pray 
for the joy of weeping together— 
twenty years with starving eyes on 
|} naked walls, while above me the great 
wide seasons were going by—twenty 
years of void and gloom, with the 
windy waters whipping my prison 
island, and all the more maddening 
because I could not hear them, be- 
cause they too were a silent guard. 1 
was like this boy (touching Vasil, who 
is leaning toward him listening in- 
tently) when they put me in, and I 
came out—as you see. . (Lavine 
|}his hands on Vasil) Ah, here is a 
|spirit worth all your saints, Lavrov 
| Son, take up my torch as I drop it, my 
}torch and sword, lad— 
| Vasil (eager and 
}a singer, not a fighter. 
Greg.—Songs are good 
Write them for us. boy. 
Later Vasil says to Adrian: 
| “We were wrong today, Adrian. I 
| was wrong. No one has a right to 
happiness while others are suffering 


to the dungeons of 





Whatever touches | 


irembling)—I am 


weapons, | 


| because of things that are in the pow- | 


}€r of man to help. 
| who forget what is out of sight—as if 
| misery—or duty—were a question of 
| eyes and ears, they are the most to 
| blame. If they would all 
all of the good!” 

When Adrian and Sophie are ar- 
rested, Gregorief leaves a bomb in a 
| closet within Adrian’s reach, hoping 
| he will yet decide to use it. Vasil 
| takes it unobserved and hurls it at 
|}the chief local oppressor, the officer 
who had had Vera carried off. He 
is only wounded, not killed, but is so 
alarmed that he withdraws the false 
accusation against Adrian and Sophie, 
and lets Vera go. Her friends are 
advised to make haste and get her out 
of Russia, “before his scare rubs off.’’ 


Vasil is condemned to Schlusselburz. 
| As he is led off he says: “Adrian— 
father, brother, master—the songs have 
all come back. When I only looked 
on, doing nothing to help, the music 
stopped, but now, under the stormy 
waters, my heart will be singing.” 

Adrian is heartbroken that his fav- 
orite pupil should have resorted to vio- 
lence and that this bright and beauti- 
ful young life should be buried in the 
dungeons of Schlusselburg. He re- 
solves to advocate a universal strike. 
Korelenko says: “Adrian Lavroy, this 
is your call to war. If you respond, 
his life is well lost.” 

Adrian—War? Yes. And I will use 
the strongest of earthly weapons, the 
arms of peace. The powers that up- 
build are as invincible as the uni- 
verse. By them it stands. Only by 
their toleration do the forces of de- 
struction live. Toleration? Only by 
the support of the powers of peace do 
the powers that destroy exist. Is not 
the army of the Czar fed by us, 
clothed by us, paid by us? And if we 
refuse to give, must it not beg of us? 
If he who works not shall not eat, 
what is the doom of the destroyer? 
The sower shall not sow for him, the 


| 
| 





reaper shall not reap for him, the 
builder shall not build for him, the 
physician shall not heal him, the 


scholar shall not teach him, the law- 
yer shall not plead for him, no trade 
shall supply him, no craft shall assist 
him, no art shall amuse him. The 
mills shall be silent, the wheels shall 


not turn, the wires shall be dumb, 
until he cries out, “Peace, thou art 
master: let me be so much as thy 
servant!” Yes — he shall be 
free! 

Greg. (who has been searching 


Vasil’s violin, comes forward with a 
paper in his hand)- hey shall all be 
free! We will make no terms, we 
will accept no constitution, till every 
dungeon door be open, till we hold in 
| our arms the brothers who have made 
freedom no longer a dream of the 
night, but a song of the morning! To 
them we owe the liberty that is dawn- 
ing, and shall we tread the earth they 
give us while they perish beneath it? 
Henr our latest martyr—the youngest 
of us all. Hear the “Voice of Schlus- 
selburg!”’ 

And he reads the last song that 
Vasil has written: 


We are deep, we are deep 
Beneath your swift feet 
That pass and yet pass 
With unfaltering beat; 
But life has no sound 
That can deaden our moans, 
And no measure of ground 
Can bury our bones, 
Can bury our bones. 





The good people | 


help—just | 





We have given ye all 
But our lingering breath,— 
The light from our eyes, 
The prayer at our death. 
The wine of the days, 
Drink it up, drink it up! 
But our hearts, as the grape, 
We pressed for the cup, 
We pressed for the cup. 


Through the measureless sun 
Your seasons shall sway. 
Pluck the fruit as your own, 
Ye have nothing to pay; 

For your summers of bloom 
Are the summers we've lost, 
And we in our tomb, 
We pay the red cost, 
We pay the red cost. 


Your youths shall be wed 

And the maids shall be fair, 
But the tears we have shed 

Are the pearls they shall wear 
Your bride ye shall seek 

As never we could, 
But the rose on her cheek 

Is dyed with our blood, 

Is dyed with our blood. 


The lips of your child 
Shall be warm on your 
But ‘tis cold, it is cold, 
Where our babes lie alone. 
The hand of your friend 
In yours ye shall take, 
But look ye!—the sear 
Ours wenr for his sake, 
Ours wear for his sake. 


own, 


The feast shall be spread 

And the world shall be there, 
But set at the head 

Our invisible chair 
Ay, the banquet is ours, 

For our dishes make room! 
Each baked by the fires 

Of a smouldering home, 

Of a smouldering home. 


We are deep, we are deep 
Beneath your swift feet 
That pass and yet pass 
With unfaltering beat; 
But life has no sound 
That can deaden our moans, 
And no measure of ground 
Can bury our bones, 
Can bury our bones. 
Dainty little songs are scattered 





| ures, having 


More than this, through its constant 
encouragement, it has allied itself to 
the renaissance of art in America, 
bringing out the work of the leading 
painters, sculptors, and architects—the 
men and women who are the acknowl- 
edged leaders. 

The magazine has assisted in the de- 
velopment of the newer sections of 
our country; it keeps in touch with 
scientific progress; has opened its col- 
umns to debates on great questions by 
the leaders of national thought; it has 
helped, editorially and otherwise, in 
the triumph of good causes: it has 
endeavored to uphold noble ideals. [ts 
aim is entertainment of the kind which | 
enlarges human sympathy and makes 
the world better as well as more cheer- 
ful. It is strong in its humorous feat 
given hospitality to near- 
ly all the best American humorists of 
the last quarter of a century. While 
it has articles on all phases of city 
life, its timely papers on gardening 
and farming are attracting deep in- 
terest. Its catholicity of interest and 
its wide-embracing patriotism have 
won for it the title of a truly “national 
magazine.” 

The Century, in a word, hys an in- 
dividuality which distinguishes it from 
other periodicals, and makes it warmly 
cherished in American homes. The 
question is, can those for whom the 
best none too good afford to dis- 
pense with its entertainment and its 
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| influence in their housebolds? 
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through the plays, like this from “The | 


Siege:” 
Bring cedar dark 
And ruby-wood, 
Bring honeyed bark, 
The Naiad’s food, 
Till altar flame 
And incense rise 
In friendship’s name 
To seek the skies. 
Myrtle leave on Venus’ tree, 
Nor the Bacchie ivy see: 
Olive bring. and laurel bough, 
And may hours that gather 
Of his years fair token be! 
There are many tender and charm- 
ing passages, as where Glaia tells 
King Henry he knows nothing of her 
to love: 
See yon light cloud half-kirtled with 


now 


faint rose! 

What do I know of it but that ’tis 
fair? 

And yet I dream ’twas born of flower 
dews, 

And goes to some sweet country of the 
sky. 

So cloud-like dost thou move before 


my love, 
From beauty coming that I may not 
see, 
To beauty going that I can but dream. 
The plays are full of brief sentences 
that might pass into proverbs, such 
as: 


“The mines of earth into one coffer 


poured 

Would not enrich a spendthrift, or in- 
sure 

IIim linen for a shroud”; 


Or 

“Bloquence is the flute o’ the soul, 

Which virtue alone should play, for, 

gcod or bad, 

It has immortal consequence.” 

It should be a satisfaction to all 
women that one woman has written 
dramas so noble. They must be read 
to be appreciated. 


A. S. B. 
(Lords and Lovers, by Olive Tilford 
Dargan. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York. Price $1.50.) 





WHY THE GREATEST? 


Now and again some critic calls The 
Century Magazine “the greatest in the 
world.” There may be no way of ex- 
actly determining which of the world’s 
magazines is absolutely “the greatest,” 
but it is easy to see why The Century 
is often thus rated. For while 
magazines come and go The Century, 
with all its long record and invaluable 
experience, maintains a spirit of youth 
and freshness, of curiosity and energy, 
which keeps it always at the front. 

At the beginning of its career it was 
a pioneer in matters literary and ar- 
tistic and in the field of timely dis- 
cussion; and it continues to experi- 
ment and to lead in many directions. 
It discovered, or gave the best oppor- 
tunity to a large proportion of the 
leading American authors of our time, 
and it maintains today the same policy 
of bringing out new writers, as well as 
presenting the work of the writers 
most experienced. It revolutionized 
the art of wood engraving and helped 
to bring it to its highest expression. 
In the new processes of black and 
white, and of color production, it ex- 
ercises the same conscientiousness and 
expert care. It has to do not merely 
with the perfection of processes but 
with the development of illustration. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


France hus decided to abolish 


|dleath penalty. 


has 
to erect 


Look 


the 


Mrs. Susan 
toward 


Avery 


fund au me- 


|}moral building for Miss Anthony at 


Rochester University. 


One of the delights that an intellec- | 


tual person has in visiting California 
is meeting Mrs. Caroline M. Severance 
in her beautiful home in Los Angeles. 
Notwithstanding her advanced age, 
something over SO, she is still the most 
commanding feminine intellect on the 
coast.—Wilshire’s Magazine. 


An appeal to the voters of Ohio for | 


woman suffrage, in the metre of “Hia- 
Watha,”’ is contributed to the Alliance 
(O.) Review by Mrs. Lucy S. Weaver. 
It is full of truth and good sense, and 
would have commanded the hearty 
sympathy of Longfellow, who was a 
believer in equal suffrage for women 
Catt, in the 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman 


International Suffrage Alliance Bulle- | 


tin, has expressed her regret for 
having inadvertently said that the Al- 
liance, when first formed, had no 
treasurer. The Alliance at that time 
had practically no funds, but it had an 
entirely competent and trustworthy 
treasurer, Mrs. Florence Fenwick Mil- 
ler, of London. 

While the English women are suffer- 
ing imprisonment for disturbing the 
peace of the House of Commons, the 
women in Germany are considering 
the question of imitating their ex- 
ample and of storming the Reichs- 
tag. Frau Minna Cauer, president 
of the “Frauenwohl,” has_ written 
to Mrs. Montefiore for an_ exact 
account of the English experience, 
and if a sufficient number are ready 
to* follow her, she is likely to 
lead the way. “Something heroic is 
necessary,” she says. “We shall never 
secure our rights until we have fol- 
lowed the courageous example of Eng- 
lish women.’—Lady Henry Somerset. 

“The Jewish Marseillaise’”’ is a spir- 
ited song, the words by Ezekiel Lea- 
vitt, who was professor of the Hebrew 
Iunguage and religion in the high 
school at Kishineff up to the time of 
the recent massacre, and the music by 
Platon Brounoff. Both words and mu- 
sic are stirring, and the music is said 
by Welsh musicians to bear a strong 
family likeness to some of the martial 
Welsh airs. The Yiddish song is ac- 
companied with an English rendering 
by Miss Blackwell. For sale at the 
musie stores, and at rlaton Brounoff’s 
studio, 251 East Brondway, New York. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The Boston Women’s E. and I. Union 
will hold a fair on Dec. 3 and 4 at 264 
Boylston street, and a very pretty plan 
has been arranged. We are told of 
such attractive features as a children’s 
room, with dolls of exceptional variety 
and curiously diverting 
toys that “do things;’ books, old and 
new, with autographs and without; all 
manner of daintily-fashioned articles 
for use and adornment; such goodies 
in the way of eatabies as the union 
stands for; women dressed in quaint 
costumes: a renal English tea room 
with hot muffins and other appropriate 
aecompaniments to the national “four- 
Wclock’: supper with palatable New 
England dishes; music and song; an 
auction of “unknowables,” with a run- 
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ning commentary of jests, ete.; house- 
| hold necessities, gifts for men, and a 
list too long to mention. Go and see 
| them. 
| For the last ten years, a good work 
| has been quietly carried on by Charles 
| Ek. Palmer, of Everett, Mass. He se- 
| cured a tract of land, and divided it up 
into 24 gardens, which he allowed poor 
| people to cultivate for their own bene- 
lit. They eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity, and many deserving families 
and destitute individuals, both men 
and women, have been enabled thus to 
eke out their seanty living, and have 


| blessed the little gardens. Mr. Pal- 
imer has now secured a whole farm, 
which he will use for benevolent pur- 


| 

and he needs help to stock it. 
is endorsed by the Mayor 
| and a series of ex-Mayors of Everett, 
}and by other persons who have inves- 
| tigated it. His whole life is devoted 
| to quiet beneficence, and among other 
| good deeds he is bringing up several 
orphan children. Anyone wishing to 
eclebrate Thanksgiving Day by mak- 
ing others happy would do well to 
send a contribution to Charles FE. Pal- 
mer, 200 Linden St., Everett, Mass. 


poses, 
His work 





THE NEW YORK TRI-WEEKLY 


TRIBUNE, 
For those who want to get the New 
York news and news of things the world 


over and don't want to spend the money 
or time in buying and reading a metro- 
politan paper seven days in the week, THE 
TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE fills the bill. It 
is issued on Monday, Wednesday and Frt- 
day of every week, and contains the es- 
sence of THE DAILY TRIBUNE for the 
whole week. To those who are interested 
in the prices of flour, grain, wheat, cotton, 
livestock, butter, cheese, eggs and other 
pense products, its market reports are in- 
valuable, because of their correctness. In 
| addition to its valuable news features THE 
| 

| 





TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE gives much 
prominence to special articles, written by 
experts, on subjects of direct interest to 
dwellers outside the big cities, including 
| highway and village improvement, forestry, 
irrigation, intensive cultivation of small 
garden plots, ete, Price, $1.50 a year. For 
a free sample copy send a postal ecard to 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, New York. 
COMBINATION OFFER. 
The Tri-Weekly Tribune and Metro- 


politan Magazine one year 
The Tri-Weekly Tribune and Harper's 


BAGO OO YORE ocescccscccccescsece 1.60 
The Tri-Weekly Tribune and The Wo- 

man’s Home Companion one year .. 1.65 
The Tri-Weekly Tribune and Success 

GD FOE vc cccddcncesivecneesssesass 1.65 
The Tri-Weekly Tribune and Outing 

GRD FORE coccicutesevesvscsvcconses 5.00 
The Tri-Weekly Tribune and a_ good, 

serviceable fountnin pen, with 14-k. 

O08, COT vveieeces ja eacele wane ee ee 


House or stable work—Armentian about 





/28 years of age, speaking English eneugh 
|to be understood, would like to do either 
| house work or stable work: is willing te 
|go into the country. Address Philip Sar- 
| kiesten, Box 134, Lynn, Mass. 





Miss M. 


lengths in 
LADIES’ 





144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of all styles, colors and 


F. Fisk 


GLOVES. 
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“DOWN TO SLEEP.” 





By Helen Jackson. 


November woods are bare and still; 

November days are clear and bright; 

Each noon burns up the morning’s 
chill; 

The morning’s snow is gone by night. 

Each day my steps grow slow, grow 
light, 

As through the woods I reverent creep, 

Watching all things lie “down to 
sleep.” 


I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell, and soft to touch, 

The forest sifts and shapes and 
spreads; 

I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is in such 

I ow tones as through the forest sweep 

When all wild things lie “down to 
sleep.” 


Each day I find new coverlids 
"Tucked in and more sweet eyes shut 


tight: 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down, full in my 
sight; 


1 hear their chorus of ‘“‘good-night;” 

And half I smile and half I weep, 

Listening while they lie “down to 
sleep.”’ p 


November woods are bare and still; 

November days are bright and good; 

Life’s noon burns up life’s morning 
chill; 

Life’s night rests feet that long have 
stood; 

Some warm, soft bed, in field or wood, 

The mother will not fail to keep, 

Where we can “lay us down to 
sleep.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania W. S. A. held its 
thirty-eighth annual meeting, Nov. 6, 
7 and 8, at Kennett Square. The large 
number of delegates and the hospita)- 
ity of the town folk, with the splendor 
of the autumn weather and the historic 
charm of the place, combined to make 
the convention a success. Mrs. Lu- 
cretia L. Blankenburg presided with 
her usual dignity, and Miss Jane Camp- 
bell, the faithful corresponding secre- 
lary, was ever ready with her witty 
speeches and pleasant smiles. 

Miss Campbell discussed the work of 
the City Party women in the late 
campaign. She tceui how ready the 
City Party men were to receive their 
financial aid and to have them do ac- 
tive work among the voters. She 
pointed out how absurd it was for a 
disfranchised citizen to seek to edu- 
cate the qualified voter. “The women 
in conservative Philadelphia were 
asked to mix in politics, and they 
mixed.” As one result of the effort 
to improve conditions, 50,000 names of 
fraudulent voters were stricken from 
the registry lists. But at a monster 
meeting held after the election, to 
celebrate their victory, no woman was 
invited to the platform “A good ex- 
ample of before and after!” 

Mrs. Margaret C. Klingelsmith, ae 
member of the Philadelphia bar, and 
the librarian of the Law Library at 
the University of Pennsylvania, read 
a paper on “The Law and the Lady,” 
which is highly praised by the press. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, who has 
spent the past few venrs abroad, was | 
warinly welcomed back. She reported | 
that great strides toward enfranchise- | 
ment have been made in almost every | 
country of Europe, especially Finland | 
and Italy. 

Mrs. Mary B. Luckie, State treasurer, 
gave an interesting report of the Bi- | 
ennial of the Women’s Clubs at st. | 
Psul. She said the women were be- | 
ginning to realize fully that their ef- 
forts to preserve the forests, to help | 
the factory children, to improve sani- 
tary conditions, etc., were much handi- 
capped by their having no power to | 
express their opinions at the polls. } 

Rounds of applause greeted Mrs. Re- | 
becca’ Chambers, president of the | 
Pennsylvania W. C. T. U., | 
that at their recent State 
Convention, « suffrage resolution had | 
been passed. Everywhere the cause of 
equal suffrage seems gaining ground, | 
and nothing but enthusiasm was seen 
among the active workers. 

A part of one afternoon was given | 
to the discussion of “Women Worlers 
and their Effect on the Wage Scale.” 
The unequal pay of women for equal 
service was much lamented. The plea 
that men need more wages because 
they have families to support was 
squarely met. Statistics from many | 
factories show that the women on | 
the pay-roll are in vast numbers work- 
ing to support their parents, their | 
children, or, worst of all, worthess | 
husbands. 

Mrs. Blankenburg alluded to the 
fact that the government pays women 
less than it pays men for the same 
quality of work. Miss Shaw said she 
had been informed that women really 
do better work in many of the depart- 
ments than men, but if they were paid 
the same as men, every one would be 
turned out to put in political workers. 

Miss Campbell spoke oy the unequal 
pay of the Philadelphia school teach- 
ers. Women, in many instances, receive 
$600 less than men, even when they 
are just as well qualified. The whole 


when she 
reported 














trouble, she said, lies in the fact that 
women lack the ballot. 

A question box was brilliantly con- 
ducted by Miss Shaw. Her address on 
Thursday evening was a fitting climax 
to a thoroughly enjoyable convention. 

The following were some of the reso- 
lutions passed: 

Whereas, The ballot is still withheld 
from the women of Pennsylvania and 
the right of entreaty alone is allowed; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we ask for the ap- 
pointment of women on the boards of 
all State, charitable, penal and refor- 
matory institutions. 

That we reaffirm our desire for the 
passage of a Sixteenth Amendment 
granting suffrage to women, and we 
urge the women of this association to 
somply with the request of the Na- 
tional Committee to correspond with 
their respective Congressional candi- 
dates as to their attitude toward the 
reform. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the 
zrowth of suffrage sentiment as ex- 
pressed in the editorials of our leading 
dailies and of many magazines. 

That, while the object of this asso- 
ciation is to obtain for women the 
right of suffrage, we will not decline 
any service that tends to improve 
political and social conditions in as far 
as a disfranchised class may conscien- 
tiorsly act. 

That the recent campaigns in Phil- 
idelphia have demonstrated the need 
of women’s help in efforts for civic bet- 
terment, and have also clearly shown 
the futility of such efforts unless 
backed by a ballot. 

In the absence of Mrs. Ida Porter 
Boyer, chairman of press work, her 
report was read by Miss Maud E. Rice, 
of Newtown. Much effective work has 
been accomplished, and it was decided 
to continue this department under 
Mrs. Boyer. 

Lunches were served at the hall at 
the noon hour, by the W. C. T. U. one 
day und by members of the New Cen- 
tury Club and others on Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

A pleasant reception was given on 
Tuesday evening by the New Century 
Club of Kennett. In the receiving line 
were Mrs. Taylor Scarlet, Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, Mrs. Helen James, Mrs. 
Rudolph Blankenburg, Miss Jane 
Campbell, Mrs. Sharpless Lewis, Mrs. 
Green, and others. 

On Thursday morning a trolley ride 
to Cedar Croft, the home of the late 
Bayard Taylor, was enjoyed by many 
of the delegates. The building is now 
used as a school for boys. 

Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg was elected 
president; Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, vice- 
president; Miss Jane Campbell, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Helen M. 
James, recording secretary; Mrs. Mary 
B. wuckie, treasurer; Mrs. Minora 
Phillis and Mrs. Van Artsdalen, audi- 
tors. 





Vermont, 


The Vermont women are proud that 
their Legi-lature has just come nearer 
to passing an equal suffrage bill than 
uny New England Legislature ever did 
hefore. ‘The municipal woman. suf- 
frage bill passed the lower house 130 to 
25, and came so near passing the Sen- 
ate that a change of three votes would 
have carried it. In the Vermont Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1S70, among 
the 234 delegates, woman suffrage got 
but one solitary vote. . 

The present measure came up in the 
Senate on Noy, 20. The Senate cham- 
her was crowded. The bill provided 
for giving the municipal franchise to 
tux-paying women. The Montpelier 
Argus says: 

“No opposition was heard to the 
principle of woman suffrage. The ob- 
jection to the bill among the Senators 
who spoke on the measure was that it 
did not go far enough. 

“Senator Van Patten favored the bill 
because it would save intemperance, 
protect the social system and prevent 
child labor. He thought the vote of 
women would be the conservative vote 
—educated and thoughtful—just what 
was needed in Vermont and elsewhere. 
He pleaded for the bill in behalf of the 
protection of the home. 

“Senator Paul, of Orange, and Sena- 
tor King, of Rutland, favored the 
Ienusure, 

“Senator Chase, of Windham, fa- 
vored unlimited suffrage for women, 
and objected to property qualifications. 
He did not helieve a woman should 
vote just because she had a cow. He 
paid a pretty tribute to the ladies. He 
opposed the bill. 

“Senator Stafford, of Lamoille, fa- 
vored and Senator Johnson, of Orange, 
opposed, on the grounds that the bill 
did not go far enough. He would rath- 
er see nx Woman with a boy vote than 
a Woman with a cow. 

“Senator Taylor, of Caledonia, be- 
lieved the bill did not pass the House 
two years ago because the liquor in- 
terests opposed it. He read a letter 
from Judge Stafford heartily favoring 
the measure. Senator Howland, who 
opposed the bill, hinted there would 
he some women found voting ‘the 
wrong way’ if the senatoss would take 
hotice next spring, should the bill 
pass.” 

The senators who voted yea were: 
Aldrich, of Windsor: Collins, of Addi- 
son; Fletcher, of Chittenden: Greene, 
of Franklin; King, of Rutland: Morse, 
of Caledonia; Moseley, of Washington: 
Paul, of Orange; Redfield, of Rutland: 
Stafford, of Lamoille; Taylor, of Cale- 
donia, Van Patten, of Chittenden. 





Those who voted no were: Chase, of 
Essex; Chase, of Windham; Caruth, of 
Orleans; Daley, of Windsor; Delong, of 
Addison; Holden, of Bennington; How- 


land, of Washington; Johnson, of 
Orange; King, of Grand Isle; Manning, 
of Rutland; Moody, of Washington; 
Pelton, of Franklin; Phelps, of Wind- 
ham; Roberts, of Bennington; Roberts, 
of Chittenden; Russell, of Rutland; 
Somers, of Orleans. : 

Our friends write that there were 
some magnificent speeches in favor of 
the bill. 





California. 





San Bernadino is just having its 
charter revised, and Mrs. J. H. Slocum 
and other women of that place acted 
upon Mrs. Helen M. Gougar’s recent 
suggestion in the Woman’s Journal 
und petitioned the city council to in- 
clude in the new charter a clause giv- 
ing municipal suffrage to women. They 
found eminent legal assistance, two 
judges supporting their effort. The 
San Bernadino Sun of Nov. 18 says: 

“The women want to vote—in San 
Bernadino. Now what d’ye think of 
that? 

“At the meeting of the Board of 
Trade’s committee last night, the re- 
quest of the women to be permitted to 
participate in municipal suffrage was 
nresented, but the men would not agree 
to the proposal, so revolutionary did 
they regard it, and the plan to inject 
such an amendment into the charter 
fuiled to gain the support of the com- 
mittee. 

“Judge Bledsoe presented the sub- 
ject. He stated that he had been 
waited upon by ladies whose good 
opinion he valued, and who had speci- 
ally requested him to make a motion 
before the committee, proposing the 
equal suffrage amendment. 

“Judge Oster followed with the 
statement that he also had been the 
recipient of calls, having the same 
purpose in view, and he seconded the 
motion. 

“Then the men talked. 
voted, and when the vote had been 
taken account of by the chairman, 
Colonel Vestal, he was compelled to 
announce that the proposition had not 
been adopted.” 

The Sun claims that the act would 
have been unconstitutional. The Cal- 
ifornia women would do well to get an 
opinion on this point from some of 
the best California lawyers. 


Then they 





Maryland. 





The Maryland W. S. A. held its an- 
nual meeting in Baltimore, Noy. 19. 

In the morning, reports were read 
from the loeal branches, all of which 
showed a gain in membership. The 
Baltimore city branch had secured 175 
new members during the year. 

Mrs. Lizzie York Case, a former Bal- 
timorean, now living in Los Angeles, 
Cal., spoke on “Club Life in the West.” 
She traced the histor’es of some of the 
oldest clubs of the Far Western States 
down to the present time, and pointed 
out the reforms that they had advo- 
cated and seen adopted. 

An appeal for more consistent work 
among the Congressmen at Washing- 
ton was made by Miss Emma M. Gil- 
lette, a lawyer of that city. 

The delegates unanimously passed a 
resolution advocating the abolishment 
of capital punishment, and instructed 
the officers of the association to lay the 
matter before the next State Legisla- 
ture. 

The secretary reported that letters 
had been written to the Congressmen- 
elect from Maryland, asking whether 
they would vote for the 16th Amend- 
ment, but that no answers had been 
received. “If silence means consent,” 
said Miss Etta H. Maddox, in making 
the report, “it is to be presumed that 
all our Congressmen will vote to give 
Maryland women the franchise, for 
we have received no replies whatever 
to our communications.” 

Officers were elected as_ follows: 
President, Emma Maddox Funck; vice- 
president, Pauline W. Ilolme; treasu- 
Holten: recording 


rer, Mrs. Mary B. 

secretary, Anna H. Hoskins; corres- 
ponding secretary, Etta H. Maddox; 
nuditors, Gertrude Dove and Jose- 


phine Vey; member national executive 
committee, Caroline Roberts. Dele- 
gates to the National Convention in 
Chicago, Miss Annie Lamb, Miss Etta 
Maddox, Mrs. Mary Holten, Mr. B. 
Thomas and Mr. J. W. Brown; alter- 
nates, Miss Lillie Sutton, Mrs. D. An- 
derson Thomas, Miss L. A. Aiken, Mr. 
Wm. J. E. Smith and Dr. J. W. Funck. 

In the evening, Miss Shaw was the 
chief speaker. The Baltimore Ameri- 
can says she gave “one of her charac- 
teristic addresses, which highly pleased 
the many sympathizers with the move- 
ment who crowded the hall.” 


New York. 

Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller 
addressed the Universalist Ladies’ Aid 
Association of Geneva, N. Y, on “The 
to the 


lately 


Broader Outlook.” Referring 
fear that suffrage might destroy wo- 
manly tenderness «and grace, Miss 


Miller gave a series of charming con- 
erete instances from the lives of Mrs 
Stanton, Lucy Stone,. Julia Ward 
Llowe and Susan B. Anthony, showing 
that these “strong-minded” women 
were not less but more womanly than 





the average weak-minded sister. She 


was also able to make a telling appeal 
to local experience. She said: 


“I have spoken of political equality 
as a prospect. It is so, from our 
point of view, but in many places and 
in many lives it is an actual condi- 
tion. In four of our States, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho and Colorado, we have 
the assurance of the highest author- 
ity that the full franchise has been 
beneficial both to society and to the 
State. In Finland, one of the most 
progressive nations, absolute equality 
in political rights has recently been 
granted. In New Zealand it has 
worked well for many years, and for 
a longer time the women of England 
have had the municipal franchise and 
every other vote save for members of 
Parliament; and even here in Geneva 
there are signs of the awakening of 
civic sense. Ask any one in our city 
whether the recent free exercise by the 
women of their privilege of voting, 
which has been conspicuous at both 


school and tax elections, has been 
beneficial? I doubt if you will find a 
dissenting voice.” ’ 


Buffalo. 


The executive board of the Buffalo 


15 at the house of 

Mrs. John Parmenter on Franklin 

street. The Buffalo Express says: 

“An interesting account was given of 

the recent successes in Oregon.” 
King’s County. 

The second executive meeting of the 
Kings County League was held at the 
home of the president, Miss Ida Craft, 
on Noy. 17. A report of the State 
Suffrage Convention at Syracuse was 
read by Mrs. Fisk. A report was also 
read of the success of a theatre party 
given on Noy. 13 by the Kings County 
Pr. E. L. A combined meeting of all 
the Suffrage Leagues of Brooklyn wil! 
be held in January. Reminiscences of 
the State Federation of Women's Clubs 
were given by Miss Craft. A letter of 
thanks was sent to Mr. Harvey, edi- 
tor of the North American Review, 
also to Miss Daisy Worthington Lee 
of Vassar. 


“Antis” met Noy. 


Oregon. 





The Oregon E. S. A. held its regular 
meeting in Portland on Nov. 17, Mrs. 
A. S. Duniway presiding. The Oregon 
Journal says: 

“The treasurer's report was encour- 
aging, but the committees in charge of 
the petitions for the campaign of 1908 
were thrown into a flutter of excite- 
ment because of a late decision of the 
attorney-general, who has announced 
a flaw in the petition blanks. The 
president and corresponding secretary 
were instructed to correspond with 
the attorney-general in relation there- 
to, and the petitions were ordered held 
in abeyance till further instructions 
from the highest oficial source. 

“Some of the ladies were disposed to 
be a little indignant over the loss of 
their hard work in securing signatures 
for the next campaign, but the presi- 
dent poured oil on the waters by as- 
suring them that nothing would incite 
the voters to deeds of patriotism in 
their behalf like any sort of an ex- 
hibition of unfairness toward women 
who, in following the instructions of 
certain law-makers in pursuit of their 





liberties, had been put to unnecessary 
inconvenience and trouble.” | 

It will be a source of sorrow to wo- 
men all over the United States if all | 
the signatures which the Oregon wo- 
men have obtained to their initiative 
petition for the next campaign are ren- 
dered invalid by some technical infor- 
mility. 

The president read her annual mes- 
sage. She said, among other things: 

“What men need, to induce them to 
vote for the enfranchisement of wo- 
men, is the sincere conviction that by 
their affirmative votes they will not 
bring us into our inheritance as their 
rulers or enemies, but as their helpers, 
co-workers and friends. 

“For our work in making way for 
liberty during the coming year, I would 
suggest the formation of governmental 
study clubs, for which I have ordered 
text-books. Let us, while following 
the line of least resistance, inform our- 
selves upon such topics as the intelli- 
gent voter approves. That our enfran- 
chisement is coming, and coming 
splendidly, nobody doubts.” 








(Just as the Woman’s Journal goes 
to press the news comes that the At- 
terney General of Oregon has _ re- 
versed, or rather explained away, his 
reported decision as to the existence 
of a technical flaw in the petitions 
The petitions are probably all right.— 
Eds. W. J.) 


Postmaster Ballard, of Milwaukie, 
Ore., declines to be a candidate for 
Mayor of Milwaukie, though some have 
been urging him to run. He recom- 
mends the election of a woman. 

“Here in Milwaukie,” said the post- 
muster, “we have between twenty and 
forty widows, who own property and 
who ought to have a say in the city 
government. They are entitled to name 
the mayor and the marshal. For mayor 
there is none more fitted than Mrs. 
Dora Quant. With her at the head 
of the city government there will be 
no ‘skulduggery.’ I think that the 
widows ought to be represented in the 
next city government.” 











We give special attention to 


Garments for 
Little Boys 


Sailor and Russian Suits 
Reefers and Long Overcoats 





Our Boys’ and Youths” 


Winter Suits and Overcoats are, 
like all our Clothing, RIGHT 


Macullar 
Parker 
Company 


400 Washington Street 





WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The earnest work of the women’s 
clubs for the preservation of Niagara 
Falls has been supplemented by that 
of the American Civic Association, 
which has issued a statement showing 
the imminent danger threatening the 
falls, and the need of appeal to the 
secretary of war in the matter. 








In addressing a meeting of the 
Dutch Women’s Federation, recently, 
General Botha urged that the fran- 
chise should be extended to women. 
Fifteen thousand Dutch children, he 
declared, were going without an ed- 
ucation. He appealed to Britons and 
Boers to co-operate in making a united 
nation. 





“Child-Saving in Australia’’ was the 
subject of Miss Alice Henry’s address 
in Pittsburg. Pa, on Nov. 20. She was 
the guest of the Pittsburg Woman’s 
Club, and on Noy. 28 she addressed the 
Twentieth Century Club of the same 
city. Miss Henry said: 

“In Australia women have practi- 

cally always had municipal and school 
suffrage, and now they have full suf- 
frage in all the States but Victoria, 
where they have three-fourths suf- 
frage. Australia had the first legally- 
constituted juvenile court in the world, 
and child labor is almost unknown in 
that country. There are not so many 
woman’s clubs as in America, but the 
work that the club women of the Unit- 
ed States are trying to do with so 
much expense of time and effort is ac- 
complished in Australia by the direct 
suffrage of women. After we obtained 
the ballot,” Miss Henry continued, “all 
these things were added unto us, and 
the protection of children was made 
easy.”” Miss Henry probably found the 
women of Pittsburg ready to welcome 
the idea of woman’s ballot, for the 
government of that city as carried on 
by men alone has lately become so un- 
satisfactory as to attract the atten- 
tion of the whole country. 
“Suffrage Day” was observed by the 
Columbian Woman’s Club of Settle- 
ment House, 122 Augusta street, Chi- 
eago, on Nov. 18, with a special pro- 
gram, with Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin 
as leader. 





HUMOROUS. 





An English daily had the following 
advertisement: ‘“Wanted—A_ gentle- 
mun to undertake the sale of a patent 
medicine. The advertiser guarantees 
it will be profitable to the undertaker.” 
—Christian Register. 





Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, was 
out hunting with Bill Murray as his 
guide. They were looking for bear or 
deer, when Murray suddenly threw up 
his rifle and fired. The Senator saw 
an animal fall heavily, and called: 
“We've got him this time, Bill.” 

“Wel” sneered the guide. ‘“There’s 
no we about it. I killed him plain 
enough.” 

Quickly making their way to where 
their quarry lay, they found a fine 
specimen of Jersey calf. 

“We've killed somebody’s calf!” 
yelled the guide. Senator Spogner gave 
him a withering look and said, “Wil- 
liam, you should be more particular in 
your choice of pronouns. ‘We’ isn’t 
adapted to this particular instance.” 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor | at Law 











Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 


73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 


HOMB COOKED FOOD 








A lady famous among her friends for 
her delicious cookery is prepared to sup- 
ply, at 24 hours’ notice, home-made rolls, 
cake, bread or pies, all of the best gual- 
ity. Drop a card to 8., 3 Park street, Bos- 
ton, Room 16. 


General office work wanted by a woman 
of several years’ experience, or writing and 








State correspondence from Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Connecticut and 
Oklahoma is crowded out this week. 


addressing to take home. Address 8. C. F., 
14 Maple street, Melrose, Mass. 





YUM 








